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generally stands in the sentence in a place 
where the adverb precedes it and is, therefore, 
attached to it, and since verbs are enumerated 
in the dictionary under their infinitives, he will 
find most verbal idioms in the dictionary as 
compounds. Such an explanation would be 
in accordance with the present sprachgefiihl 
of the people, and also in accordance with 
the history of the phenomenon. He should 
not be told, however, that in the simple tenses 
the prefix of the verb stands at the end of the 
sentence. The idea of a prefix at the end of 
the sentence is an absurdity which, if it is not 
realized by the teacher, is certainly appreci- 
ated by the boys. The spirit of the history of 
the language should never be violated even 
in the most elementary teaching. 

H. C. G. von Jagemann. 
Harvard University. 



THE HOUSE OF SLEEP:— A STUDY 
IN COMPARA TIVE LITER A TURE. 

One of the most beautiful episodes in the 
First Book of the ' Faerie Queene ' is the 
description of the visit made by Archimago's 
messenger to the House of Sleep. That this 
description was not absolutely original with 
Spenser would be immediately suspected by 
any reader who possessed the slightest ac- 
quaintance with ancient mythology, and has 
in fact often been noticed by commentators. 
I am not aware, however, that any one has 
brought together the chief passages from those 
predecessors of Spenser with whom he may 
be reasonably supposed to have been acquaint- 
ed, with a view to determining, for the student 
of English Literature, the extent of Spenser's 
dependence, and the amount and character 
of his originality in this instance. This I have 
sought to do, with only so much comment as 
shall enable the student to use for himself the 
material provided. 

The basis of comparison will naturally be 
the Spenserian passage : 

He, making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is ; there Tethys his wet bed 



Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth 
spred. 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram'd of burnisht Ivory, 

The other all- with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 

Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 

In drowsie fit he findes : of nothing he takes keepe. 

And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rocke tumbling downe, 

And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 

Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne : 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t' annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard : but carelesse Quiet lyes 

Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enemyes. 

The messenger approaching to him spake, 

But his waste wordes returnd to him in vaine : 

So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 

Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht with paine, 

Whereat he gan to stretch ; but he againe 

Shooke him so hard, that forced him to speake. 

As one then in a dreame, whose dryer braine 

Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake, 

He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake. 

The Sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 

And threatned unto him the dreaded name 

Of Hecate : whereat he gan to quake, 

And, lifting up his lompish head, with blame 

Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came. 

" Hither" (quoth he) " me Archimago sent, 

He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame, 

He bids thee to him send for his intent 

A fit false dreame, that can delude the sleepers sent." 

The God obayde ; and, calling forth straightway, 
A diverse Dreame out of his prison darke, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
His heavie head, devoide of careful carke ; 
Whose sences all were straight benumbd and starke. 
He, backe returning by the Yvorie dore, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke ; 
And on his litle winges the dreame he bore 
In hast unto his Lord, where he him left afore. 

Who all this while, with charmes and hidden artes, 

Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 

And fram'd of liquid ayre her tender partes, 

So lively, and so like in all mens sight, 

That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight: 
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The maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 

"Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 

Her all in white he clad, and over it 

Cast a black stole, most like to seeme for Una fit. 

Now, when that ydle dreame was to him brought, 

Uuto that Elfin knight he bad him fly, 

Where he slept soundly void of evill thought, 

And with false shewes abuse his fantasy, 

In sort as he him schooled privily : 

And that new creature, borne without her dew, 

Full of the makers guyle, with usage sly 

He taught to imitate that Lady trew, 

Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew.* 

Since we know that Spenser was largely in- 
debted to Ariosto, we turn next to the author 
of the ' Orlando Furioso ' : 

In blest Arabia lies a pleasant vale, 

Removed from village and from city's reach. 

By two fair hills o'ershadowed is the dale, 

And full of ancient fir and sturdy beech. 

Thither the circling sun without avail 

Conveys the cheerful daylight : for no breach 

The rays can make through boughs spread thickly 

round ; 
And it is here a cave runs underground. 

Beneath the shadow of this forest deep, 
Into the rock there runs a grotto wide. 
Here wildly wandering, ivy-suckers creep, 
About the cavern's entrance multiplied. 
Harbored within this grot lies heavy Sleep. 
Ease, corpulent and gross, upon this side, 
Upon that, Sloth, on earth has made her seat ; 
Who cannot go, and hardly keeps her feet. 

Mindless Oblivion at the gate is found, 

Who lets none enter, and agnizes none ; 

Nor message hears or bears, and from that ground 

Without distinction chases every one ; 

While Silence plays the scout and walks his round, 

Equipt with shoes of felt and mantle brown, 

And motions from a distance all who meet 

Him on his circuit, from the dim retreat. 

The angel him approaches quietly, 

And, " 'Tis God's bidding " (whispers in his ear) 

" That thou Rinaldo and his company, 

Brought in his sovereign's aid, to Paris steer : 

But that thou do the deed so silently, 

That not a Saracen their cry shall hear; 

So that their army come upon the foe, 

Ere he from Fame of their arrival know." 

Silence to him no otherwise replied 
Than signing with his head that he obeyed : 
*Spenser, ' Faerie Queene,' i, i : 39-46. 



(And took his post behind the heavenly guide) 
Both at one flight to Picardy conveyed. 
The angel moved those bands of valor tried, 
And short to them a tedious distance made : 
Whom he to Paris safe transports ; while none 
Is conscious that a miracle is done. 

Silence the advancing troop kept skirting round, 
In front, and flank, and rear of the array ; 
Above the band he spread a mist profound, 
And everywhere beside 'twas lightsome day; 
Nor through the impeding fog the shrilling sound 
Of horn was heard, without, or trumpet's bray, 
He next the hostile paynims went to find, 
And with I know not what made deaf and blind, t 

A distinguished Italian predecessor of Ari- 
osto was Politian (Poliziano), from whose 
poem, 'The Tournament,' I have made the 
subjoined translation : 

"Then she (Venus) called Pasithea, the 
spouse of Sleep, one of the sister Graces, but 
more famous and far more beautiful than 
the others, and said : ' Hasten, gracious 
Nymph, sprightly and nimble one ; find thy 
consort, and cause him to show the goodly 
Julius such a vision as shall induce him to ap- 
pear in the pleasant field.' Thus she spake, 
and straightway the prudent Nymph sped 
through the clear air; on wings that made no 
sound she flew, and more quickly than the 
lightning flashes she found him, where he was 
accompanying the chariot of Night. Around 
him the air was full of Dreams, various in 
form and strange of bearing, and eyen the 
rivers and the winds were hushed at his silent 
approach. When the Nymph appeared before 
his heavy eyes, she opened them with the 
lightning of a smile ; every cloud vanished 
from his eyelids, for the might of her splendor 
would not suffer them to remain. The whole 
company of the Dreams presented themselves 
to her in their phantasmal shapes, and uncov- 
ered their faces ; but she, choosing Morpheus 
from among the rest, besought him of Sleep, 
and forthwith departed. As she took leave, he 
scarcely was able to raise his eyelids, already 
weighed down with slumber. She cleaves the 
air on wings that move not, and returns to the 
Goddess with joyful heart. "% 

| Ariosto, ' Orlando Furioso ' (Rose's translation), 14; 92-97. 
X Politian, ' La Giostra,' 2 ; 22-25. 
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As Spenser acknowledged himself to be a 
poetical disciple of Chaucer, we should nat- 
urally turn next to the latter, in tracing back- 
ward the chronological order : 

Whan he was come, she bad him thus, 

" Go bet," quod Iuno, "to Morpheus, 

Thou knowest him wel, the god of slepe ; 

Now understand wel, and tak kepe. 

Sey thus on my halfe, that he 

Go faste into the grete see, 

And bid him that, on alle thing, 

He take up Seys body the king, 

That lyth ful pale and nothing rody, 

Bid him crepe into the body, 

And do it goon to Alcyone 

The quene, ther she lyth alone, 

And shewe her shortly, hit is no nay, 

How hit was dreynt this other day ; 

And do the body speke so 

Right as hit woned was to do, 

The whyles that hit was on lyve. 

Go now faste, and hy thee blyve ! " 

This messager took leve and wente 
Upon his way, and never stente 
Til he com to the derke valeye 
That stant bytwene roches tweye, 
Ther never yet grew corn ne gras, 
Ne tree, ne nothing that ought was, 
Beste, ne man, ne nothing elles, 
Save ther were a fewe welles 
Came renning fro the cliffes adoun, 
That made a dedly sleping soun, 
And ronnen doun right by a cave 
That was under a rokke ygrave 
Amid the valey, wonder depe. 
Ther thise goddes laye and slepe, 
Morpheus, and Eclympasteyre, 
That was the god of slepes heyre, 
That slepe and did non other werk. 

This cave was also as derk 
As helle pit overal aboute ; 
They had good leyser for to route 
To envye, who might slepe beste ; 
Some henge her chin upon her breste 
And slepe upright, her hed yhed. 
And some laye naked in her bed, 
And slepe whyles the dayes laste. 

This messager com flying faste, 
Tnd cryed, " O ho ! awak anon ! " 
Hit was for noght ; ther herde him non. 
" Awak ! " quod he, " who is lyth there ? " 
And blew his horn right in her ere, 
And cryed " awaketh ! " wonder hye". 
This god of slepe, with his oon yf 



Cast up, axed, " who clepeth there ? " 
" Hit am I," quod this messagere; 
" Iuno bad thou shuldest goon " — 
And tolde him what he shulde doon 
As I have told yow heretofore ; 
Hit is no nede reherse hit more ; 
And wente his wey, whan he had sayd. 

Anon this god of slepe abrayd 
Out of his slepe, and gan to goon, 
And did as he had bede him doon.* 

But at my ginning, trusteth wel, 
I wol make invocacioun, 
With special devocioun, 
Unto the god of slepe anoon, 
That dwelleth in a cave of stoon 
Upon a streem that comth fro Lete, 
That is a flood of helle unswete ; 
Besyde a folk men clepe Cimerie, 
Ther slepeth ay this god unmerie 
With his slepy thousand sones 
That alway for to slepe her wone is — 
And to this god, that I of rede, 
Preye I that he wolde me spede 
My sweven for to telle aright, 
If every dreem stonde in his might. t 

Chaucer frequently mentions Statius as 
one of his favorite authors, and we should be 
justified in assuming an acquaintance with his 
'T hebaid ' by the other poets already cited : 

Far on the confines of the western main, 
Where Ethiopia bounds her wide domain, 
There stands a grove, that casts a shade afar, 
Impenetrable to the brightest star, 
Beneath whose hollow rocks a cave descends 
Of depth immense, and in the mountain ends. 
Here all-disposing Nature fixed the abode 
Of Somnus, and secured the drowsy god. 
Sloth, who scarce knows an interval from sleep, 
Rest motionless, and dark Oblivion keep 
Eternal sentry at the gloomy gate : 
There listless Ease and awful Silence sate 
With close-contracted wings, and, still as Death, 
Repel the winds, and hush each murmur's breath : 
No rustling foliage here is heard to move, 
No feathered songsters warble through the grove ; 
No lightnings glare, no crashing thunders roar, 
No foamy waves, rebounding from the shore. 
The neighboring stream along the valley glides, 
And rolls between the rocks his noiseless tides. 
The sable herds and flocks from food abstain, 
Or only graze, recumbent on the plain : 
Nor stops the infection here, but spreads around, 

*Chaucer, ' Book of the Duchesse,' 135-194. 

fCHAUCER, * House of Fame,' 1 : 66-80. 
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And withers herbs just springing from the ground. 
Within, a thousand statues of the god 
Were graved by Vulcan. Here was seen to nod 
Pleasure, with overacted joys oppressed, 
And healthful toil, ne'er physicked into rest. 
There Love from amorous cares a respite stole, 
And Bacchus snored o'er a half-finished bowl. 
Deep, deep within, Death, his half-brother, lies, 
His face was void of terror, closed his eyes. 
Beneath the dew-bespangled cavern lay 
The god himself, and dozed his cares away. 
The roof was verdant ; his own poppies spread 
A carpet soft, and swelled the rising bed. 
His mouth, half-shut, breathes soporific steams, 
And his warm vests exhale the vapory streams. 
One hand sustains his head ; the horn drops down 
Unheeded, from his other torpid grown. 
A thousand various dreams attend their chief, 
Truths mixed with falsehood, joys alloyed with grief: 
The sons of darkness these, and night's black hosts, 
On earth they lie, or cleave to beams and posts. 
Some slender glimmerings faintly shine between, 
And serve to make the gloom more clearly seen. 
Here, poised on equal pinions, Iris flies, 
And draws a thousand colors from the skies. 
At her approach the woods, the vales below 
Smile, and reflect the radiance of her bow : 
While the dark dome, struck by her glittering zone, 
Bursts into light, and splendors not its own. 
Still proof against the irradiating gleams 
And heavenly voice, the sluggish godhead dreams, 
Till with fresh light she strengthened every ray, 
And in his eyes infused the golden day : 
Then scarce awake, and half unclosed his eyes, 
He lifts his head. The showery goddess cries : 
" O Somnus, gentlest of the powers above, 
At Juno's suit, the sister-queen of Jove, 
On Thebes thy soporific arts employ, 
Who, flushed with conquest and unruly joy, 
The Grecian trench beleaguer, disobey 
Thy just commands, and Night's alternate sway. 
Grant her request then, snatch the time to please 
That rarely comes, and wrathful Jove appease 
By means of Juno's interceding aid." — 
This mandate given, the many-colored maid 
Ceased not, but, lest she give her charge in vain, 
Thrice shook him, and repeats it o'er again. 
Thus importuned the power of slumbers nods 
Assent. The fair attendant of the gods, 
Clogged with thick vapors, quits the dark domain, 
And points her rays, grown blunt with frequent rain. 
He too called forth his speed and active powers, 
With blustering winds disturbed the peaceful hours, 
And spreads his mantle out, contracted, bent, 
And stiffened with the freezing element ; 
Then, bending through the skies his silent flight, 
O'erhangs the Tyrian plains from Heaven's mid- 
height.* 
*Statius, 'Thebaid' (Lhwis' translation), 10:84-140. 



Among the Augustan authors whom Sta- 
tius sought to emulate must be reckoned 
Ovid, whose description of the visit of Iris to 
the House of Sleep is, therefore, to be included 
in our collection of parallel passages : 

"Iris assumes a garment of a thousand 
colors, and, marking the heavens with her 
curving arch, she repairs, as bidden, to the 
abode of king Sleep, concealed beneath a rock. 

There is near the Cimmerians a cave with a 
long recess, a hollowed mountain, the home 
and the habitation of slothful Sleep, into 
which the Sun, whether rising, or in his mid 
course, or setting, can never come. Fogs 
mingled with darkness are exhaled from the 
ground, and it is a twilight with a dubious 
light. No wakeful bird, with the notes of his 
crested features, there calls forth the morn ; 
nor do the watchful dogs, or the geese more 
sagacious than the dogs, break the silence 
with their voices. No wild beasts, no cattle, 
no boughs waving with the breeze, no loud 
outbursts of the human voice, there make any 
sound ; mute Rest has there her abode. But 
from the bottom of the rock runs a stream, 
the waters of Lethe, through which the rivulet, 
trickling with a murmuring noise amid the 
sounding pebbles, invites sleep. Before the 
doors of the cavern poppies bloom in abund- 
ance and innumerable herbs, from the juice 
of which the humid night gathers sleep, and 
spreads it over the darkened Earth. There is 
no door in the whole dwelling to make a noise 
by the turning of the hinges ; no porter at the 
entrance. But in the middle is a couch raised 
high upon black ebony, stuffed with feathers, 
of a dark color, concealed by a dark coverlet; 
on which the God himself lies, his limbs dis- 
solved in sloth. Around him lie in every di- 
rection, imitating divers shapes, unsubstantial 
dreams as many as the harvest bears ears of 
corn, the wood green leaves, the shore the 
sands thrown up. Into this, soon as the 
maiden had entered, and had put aside with 
her hands the visions that were in her. way, 
the sacred house shone with the splendor of 
her garment, and the God, with difficulty lift- 
ing up his eyes sunk in languid sloth, again 
and again relapsing and striking the upper 
part of his breast with his nodding chin, at 
last aroused himself from his dozing; and, 
raised on his elbow, he inquired why she had 
come ; for he knew who she was. 
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But she replied, ' Sleep, thou repose of all 
things ; Sleep, thou gentlest of the Deities ; 
thou peace of the mind, from which care flies, 
who dost soothe the hearts of men, wearied 
with the toils of the day, and refittest them for 
labor, command a vision that resembles in 
similitude the real shape, to go to Halcyone 
in Herculean Trachyn, in the form of the king, 
and to assume the form of one that has suf- 
fered shipwreck. Juno commands this.' After 
Iris had executed her commission she de- 
parted ; for she could no longer endure the 
effects of the vapor ; and, as soon as she per- 
ceived sleep creeping over her limbs, she took 
to flight, and departed along the bow by 
which she had come just before. 

But Father Sleep out of the multitude of 
his thousand sons raises Morpheus, a skilful 
artist and an imitator of any human shape. 
No one more dexterously than he mimics the 
gait, and the countenance, and the mode of 
speaking ; he adds the dress too, and the 
words most commonly used by any one. But 
he imitates men only ; for another one be- 
comes a wild beast, becomes a bird, 'or be- 
comes a serpent with its lengthened body ; 
this one the Gods above call Icelos ; the tribe 
of mortals, Phobetor. There is likewise a 
third,- master of a different art, called Phanta- 
sos : he cleverly changes himself into earth, 
and stone, and water, and a tree, and all those 
things which are destitute of life. These are 
wont by night to show their features to kings 
and to generals, while others wander amid the 
people and the commonalty. These, Sleep, 
the aged God, passes by, and selects Mor- 
pheus alone from all his brothers, to execute 
the commands of the daughter of Thaumas ; 
and again he both drops his head, sunk in 
languid drowsiness, and shrinks back within 
the lofty couch. 

Morpheus flies through the dark with wings 
that make no noise, and in a short space of 
intervening time arrives at the Haemonian 
city."* 

Ovid, whatever intermediaries there may 
have been between the two, points back to 
Homer, for the main outlines of the descrip- 

*Ovid, 'Metamorphoses' (Riley's translation, with slight 
changes), n : 590-650. 



tion to the Iliad, and, for the region assigned, 
to the Odyssey : 

"Then the daughter of Zeus, Aphrodite, 
went to her house, and Hera, rushing down, 
left the peak of Olympus, and touched on 
Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and sped over 
the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen, 
even over the topmost crests, nor grazed the 
ground with her feet, and from Athos she 
fared across the foaming sea, and came to 
Lemnos, the city of godlike Thoas. There 
she met Sleep, the brother of Death, and 
clasped her hand in his, and spake and called 
him by name : 'Sleep, lord of all gods and of 
all men, if ever thou didst hear my word, obey 
me again even now, and I will be grateful to 
thee always. Lull me, I pray thee, the shining 
eyes of Zeus beneath his brows, so soon as I 
have laid me down by him in love. And gifts 
I will give to thee, even a fair throne, imper- 
ishable forever, a golden throne, that Hephais- 
tos the Lame, mine own child, shall fashion 
skilfully, and will set beneath it a footstool for 
the feet, for thee to set thy shining feet upon, 
when thou art at a festival.' 

Then sweet Sleep answered her and said : 
' Hera, goddess and queen, daughter of 
mighty Kronos, another of the eternal gods 
might I lightly lull to slumber, yea, were it the 
streams of Okeanos himself that is the father 
of them all. But to Zeus the son of Kronos 
might I not draw near, nor lull him to slum- 
ber, unless himself commanded it. For ere 
now did a behest of thine teach me a lesson, 
on the day when that famed high-hearted son 
of Zeus sailed from Ilios, when he had sacked 
the city of the Trojans. Then verily I lulled 
the soul of aegis-bearing Zeus, with my sweet 
influence poured about him, and thou didst 
contrive evil against him in thy heart, and 
didst rouse over the sea the blasts of violent 
winds, and Herakles thou then didst bear to 
well-peopled Kos, far from all his friends. But 
Zeus, when he wakened, was wrathful, and 
dashed the gods about his mansion, and me 
above all he sought, and he would have cast 
me from the upper air to perish in the deep, 
if Night had not saved me, Night, that sub- 
dues both gods and men. To her I came as a 
suppliant in my flight, and he ceased from 
pursuing, wrathful as he was, for he was in 
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awe of doing aught displeasing to swift Night. 
And now again thou biddest me accomplish 
this other task that may not be accomplished.' 

Then the ox-eyed lady Hera answered him 
again : ' Sleep, wherefore dost thou consider 
these things in thy heart ? dost thou deem that 
Zeus of the far-borne voice will succour the 
Trojans even as he was wroth for the sake of 
Herakles, his own child ? Nay come, and I 
will give thee one of the younger of the Graces, 
to wed and to be called thy wife, even Pasi- 
thea, that ever thou longest for all thy days.' 

So she spake, and Sleep was glad, and an- 
swered and said : ' Come now, swear to me 
by the inviolable water of Styx, and with one 
of thy hands grasp the fertile earth, and with 
the other the shining sea, that all may be wit- 
nesses to us, even all the gods below that are 
with Kronos, that verily thou wilt give me one 
of the younger of the Graces, even Pasithea, 
that myself do long for all my days.' 

So spake he, nor did she disobey, the white- 
armed goddess Hera ; she swore as he bade 
her, and called all the gods by name, even 
those below Tartaros that are called Titans. 
But when she had sworn and ended that oath, 
the twain left the citadel of Lemnos, and of 
Imbros, clothed on in mist, and swiftly they 
accomplished the way. To many-fountained 
Ida they came, the mother of wild beasts, to 
Lekton, where first thy left the sea, and they 
twain fared above the dry land, and the top- 
most forest waved beneath their feet. There 
Sleep halted, ere the eyes of Zeus beheld him, 
and alighted on a tall pine tree, the loftiest 
pine that then in all Ida rose through the near 
to the upper air. Therein sat he, hidden by 
the branches of the pine, in the likeness of 
the shrill bird that on the mountains the gods 
call chalkis, but men kymindis."* 

"She came to the limits of the world, to the 
deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the land and 
the city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist 
and cloud, and never does the shining sun 
look down on them with his rays, neither 
when he climbs up the starry heavens, nor 
when again he turns earthward from the firm- 
ament, but deadly night is outspread over 
miserable mortals."! 

*' Iliad ' (Lang, Leaf, and Myers' translation), 14 : 224-291. 
f Odyssey ' (Butcher and Lang's translation), 11 : 13-19. 



Finally, for the reference to the twin por- 
tals of Sleep in Spenser we must consult 
Virgil and Homer : 

"Twofold are the gates of Sleep ; whereof 
the one is said to be of horn, by which an easy 
exit is granted to the visions of truth ; the 
other glittering with the polished whiteness of 
ivory : but false the dreams the Powers below 
send to the world above. "% 

"Twain are the gates of shadowy dreams, 
the one is fashioned of horn and one of ivory. 
Such dreams as pass through the portals of 
sawn ivory are deceitful, and bear tidings that 
are unfulfilled. But the dreams that come 
forth through the gates of polished horn bring 
a true issue, whosoever of mortals beholds 
them."* 

Upon the foregoing quotations we should 
now be ready to ask questions which might 
enable us to determine, at least roughly and 
approximately, the relative originality and 
poetic skill of the several authors. The ap- 
pended questions may serve as specimens of 
a larger number, and suggest a mode of liter- 
ary study which might well be employed to 
supplement others in more common use : 

1. In those poems where messengers are 
named, who are these respective messengers? 

2. At whose command do they go in each 
instance ? 

3. In what manner is Sleep addressed by 
the various messengers ? 

4. What arguments are employed to over- 
come his indecision or sloth ? 

5. Which description is the most plastic ? 

6. Which the most lively and dramatic? 

7. Which owes most to melodic suggestive- 
ness ? (This of course cannot be decided abso- 
lutely without reference to the originals). 

8. Which contains the most beautiful apos- 
trophe ? 

9. Which contains the greatest abundance 
of pictorial detail ? 

30. Which, after Homer, seems most orig- 
inal ? 

ii. What new characters are introduced by 
the successive poets, or what earlier ones are 
dropped? What is the probable reason in 
each case ? 

^ViRGiL/j^ne'id' (Lonsdale and Lee's translation),6 : 893-6. 
""Odyssey' (Butcher and Lang's translation), 19:562-7. 
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12. Whence did Spenser derive the sugges- 
tion of the first two lines of the third stanza 
here quoted (i. i. 41)? 

13. What especially felicitous phrases or 
lines may be noted in any of the quotations? 

Albert S. Cook. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE" ELIZABETH 
AN INVOCATION TO SLEEP." 

There was a simultaneousness in the advance 
of the literary Elizabethans that now and again 
strikes one with new force, as if it were a fresh 
discovery. I have been reminded of this si- 
multaneousness in comparing the stanzas on 
Sleep in Sackville's 'Induction of The Mirror 
for Magistrates ' with the translation from 
Seneca quoted in Mod. Lang. Notes for 
December, 1889. The second stanza is little 
more than a translation from Seneca, but made 
with much more technical skill and poetic 
feeling than were at the command of Hey- 
wood at this time: 

The body's rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The travail's ease, the still night's fear was he, 

And of our life on earth the better part : 

Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 

Things oft that tide, and oft that never be : 

Without respect, esteeming equally 

King Croesus' pomp and Irus' poverty. 

When we remember that Heywood's trans- 
lation was made in 1561, and that the Induc- 
tion was written between 1557 and 1563, the 
surprising correspondence of the third line 
above with Heywood's 

Of all the life of man the better part 

becomes still more surprising, however natu- 
rally either might occur to a poet as the trans- 
lation of 

Pars humanae melior vitae. 

In any discussion of the ultimate sources 
of the Elizabethan invocations to Sleep the 
passage from the 'Orestes' of Euripides 
ought not to be overlooked (11. 211-4), which 
is thus translated by Potter : 

O gentle Sleep, whose lenient power thus soothes 
Disease and pain, how sweet thy visit to me, 
Who wanted thy soft aid ! Blessing divine, 
That to the wretched givest wished repose, 
Steeping their senses in forgetfulness ! 
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LES POETES FRANCA IS DE NOS 
JOURS.— FRANCOIS COP PEE. 

La premiere chose qui frappe l'acheteur 
d'un volume de Coppee c'est le nombre im- 
mense des Editions pubises. Done, en depit 
de l'indifference g^nerale du public pour la 
poesie, M. Coppee est lu ; et alors que les vers 
de M. Leconte de Lisle se vendent a peine, 
ceux de M. Coppee sont populaires au su- 
preme degre. 

Quelle est la cause de cet £clatant succes ? 
C'est que tandis que celui-la, avec ses sujets 
tir£s des mythologies et des legendes de tous 
les pays, ne s'adresse qu'a un petit nombre de 
lettr£s capables de le comprendre et de l'ad- 
mirer, celui-ci par ses sujets populaires 
s'adresse a la grande masse des lecteurs. 

Est-ce a dire pour cela que les vers de notre 
poete soient a d^daigner? Bien loin de la, 
car meme dans le traitement des sujets les 
plus ordinaires il lui arrive quelquefois de 
s'eiever a de grandes hauteurs. 

Qui n'a dans ses souvenirs d'il y a quinze 
ans ce charmant poieme intitule " Le Vieux 
Soulier"? — Par une tiede apres-midi du mois 
de mai le poete se promene le long d'une 
riviere admirant les fleurs qui croissent sur ses 
bords et £coutant les oiseaux qui chantent 
dans les arbres et au haut des cieux, tout-a- 
coup sa reverie est rompue par la vue d'un 
vieux Soulier gisant la sur la rive au milieu du 
gazon et des boutons d'or : 

" C'etait un vieux Soulier 

Laid comme la misere et sinistre comme elle"; 

et voila qu'entraine' par cette id£e de la mis&re 
le poete se met a philosophailler et a suivre 
en imagination les innombrables perip^ties de 
l'odyssee du vieux Soulier: il le voit d'abord 
au pied d'un soldat, puis porte par un r6deur 
et peut-etre enfin son dernier proprietaire l'a- 
t-il laisse' sur la rive du fleuve avant de cher- 
cher dans ses eaux profondes la quietude du 
sommeil kernel. Et alors il en vient a pen- 
ser : 

" Que le monde est rempli de vice et de misere, 
Et que ceux dont les pieds saignent sur les chemins, 
O malheur! sont bien pKs d'ensanglanter leurs mains." 

Mais tandis qu'emporte' par cet aceds de 
desesperance il se sent une violente tentation 
de maudire l'humanite toute entiere, voici que 
la vue d'une fleur qui s'est miseapousser dans 



